

















THE OBSERVER. 


NEW-YORK: 
SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 7, 1809. 


comes ie den Tait. Tote eel 


Is it dead ? dear reader, brighten up your countenance, don’t make 
such a long dismal face, it is not dead. - - - Is it blind? - - - no - - - 
Is it asleep? yes, in a dog’s sleep, - - - It is closed at last, - - ~ Its 
bright penetrating pierce cannot disturb you now. ‘The corrupt 
heart that palpitated in its presence, may now behold it undisturbed. 
- - - What? you say, and when Vanity, Folly, and Sin, are strutting 
about in the broad glare of day, will you not remain on virtue’s side, 
and lend an eye to frown them from society: or, do you think your 
paper has already reformed the world, and you may now - - -- -- - 
stop, stop, stop, give me leave to interrupt you, I know what you 
would say, - - - but I will let you intoa secret ------------ 
the debasement of virtue and exaltation of vice; the prostitution of 
talents, to the seduction of innocence ; pale smoothfaced hypocrisy - 
- ~ the upcurled nostril of the proud - - - the rich man’s unnecessary 
frown, that makes the poor man grieve, and his wife has her child 
nearer, and cry, God of heaven! what will become of us, - - - (that 
by the by I was witness to this evening :---I hope he will take the 
hint) - - - these things may be seen by any body with half an eye ;-- 
but to stop them is the difficulty - - - O, I forgot, I was to have let 
you into a secret. - - - Every body that knows any thing doth know 
that while a man takes this paper he is in no need of any other literary 
work whatsoever - - - the mind must be fed ;---two dollars per year 
is cheap boarding, now, the secret I promised to tell you is this ;--- 
we are not wealthy enough to publish a paper for the amusement and 
reformation of the age, without being paid for our trouble ; and the 
fact is - - - I hate that word the fact is, the fact is - - - the truth is, - 
- - we have shut our eye for a week or two on purpose to see if we can 
collect subscribers enough to make it worth while to continue the 
paper. We have inclosed a subscription list in each number, and 
hope that each subscriber will get as many names as he can, and send 
them to the office the latter end of next week. If each of our sub- 
scribers were to get two more, it would enable us to open the eye, 
and see our way clearly. 

Those who approve of the paper for this last quarter, will no doubt 


oblige us by taking that trouble. 
No. 12. 
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MORALIST, No. 4. 
THE PREACHER. 
““ Lo the winter is fast, the rain is over and gone.” 
Solomon’s Song, chap. ii. ver. 2. 

How aptly has the life of man been compared to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, in youth, like the opening spring, he puts forth his ten- 
der blossoms, and every thing is joyful and serene about him. In 
manhood, like the summer, he appears in all his strength, bearing 
with him the ripened honours of early promise. Then comcs the 
joyless season of wintry age, the muscles rigid, the powers benumbed. 
In every period of our existence we find sufficient reason to bless our 
bounteous Creator ; and through every vicissitude of season we behold 
the vivid manifestation of his love. 

When a long and dreary winter with its unvaried succession of 
«< Vapours and clouds and storms,” is succeeded by the smiling spring, 
the heart expands, every affection seems to have encreased its capa- 
city, and every joy to have acquired new vigour. 

Pleased with ourselves, we rejoice in every thing that surrounds 
us. The Heavens assume a clearer azure, the Sun glows with 2a 
brighter ray, and every rising breeze ‘“* shakes thousand odours from 
its dewy wings.” The opening season now exhorts us to praise his 
name, who has thus enabled us to enjoy the overflowing bounties of 
his hand. Every thing around us declares his love, every thing mani- 
fests his mercy. Now, therefore, ‘“ Sing, O Heavens, be joyful, O 
Earth, and break forth into singing, O mountains !” 

When we look around us upon the scenes of regenerated nature, 
we feel a heavenly calm diffusing itself through our bosoms, which 
irresistibly leads us “‘to look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Every blade of grass, every flower that blows, eloquently proclaims 
his existence, his mercy, and his love---these in all their changes 
** are but the varied God.”’ 


** But wandering oft with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not these, marks not the mighty hand 
‘That ever busy wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots teeming thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring.” 


Universal nature through all her varied works, affords continued 
subjects of meditation to the contemplative mind. The soul is always 
active, and he answers most effectually the end of his being, who 
directs that activity to its proper channel. The concerns of the world, 
however imposing they may appear, even to the mind of a wise man, 
are trivial, and every way insignificant, when compared with the 
great concerns of eternity. He therefore displays true wisdom who 
draws from every surrounding object, a renewed confirmation of his 
reliance on the mercy of his Creator. He who thus acts will find his 
joy great in life, and his hope steadfast in death. 

Every sensation must convince us, that our Creator, from the very 
structure of man, intended that the opening season, the renewed year, 
should lead the soul to meditation : for he must most assuredly be in- 
sensible to the pure sympathies of nature, who does not at this sea- 
son enthusiastically exclaim, ‘‘ Lo the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone.” 

In every thing that surrounds us, the Deity gives us a strong assur- 
ance of our immortality. With these natural assurances the opening 
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year is repiete. The face of winter, gloomy and uncheering, is the 
*‘ dark valiey of the shadow of death,” it is the tomb of nature. The 
dawning year, is the “‘ day spring from on high,” the cradle of infant 
nature, the harbinger of renewed life, the bright picture of that im- 
mortal existence, which will commence when the storms and tem- 
pests of life are over. 

He who thus reads the great book of God aright, does not need the 
aid of scholastic refinement, and metaphysical subtleties, to convince 
him, that when the things of this world shall pass away, when “ the 
elements themselves shall melt with fervent héat,” the soul will rise 
to life immortal. 

fie beholds the grain deposited in the furrow, and then rising in a 
new and glorious body, under the invigorating influence of a summer’s 
sun. And he is at once sensible, that ‘so also is the resurrection of 
the dead; it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power.” 

1 have always considered those systems of religion, as impious and 
absurd, which represent the Creator as delighting in the miseries of 
man, and requiring from him an abject worship, which represent him 
as quick to mark transgression, and slow to pardon the waywardness 
of his creatures. If we examine the record of history, we shall find, 
that all the enormities which have been committed under the name 
of Religion, have been directly or indirectly prompted by principles 
like these. All the horrors with which the annals of superstition are 
marked, can be traced to this false conception of the attributes of the 
Deity. This bound the trembling victim on the bloody altars of the 
Druids, and was the prolific parent of all the terrors of their holy 
wood. This kindled the fires of the inquisition, and armed the hand 
of unrelenting and intolerant persecution. A God uniformly clothed 
in terrors, severely demanding from his creatures unattainable per- 
fection, and punishing with eternal misery, involuntary departures 
from rectitude, forms a picture at which every feeling of the soul re- 
volts. When the Deity is thus stripped of his most endearing attri- 
butes, hypocrisy alone can adore, and virtue becomes the child of 
fear, not of free will. : 

These gloomy ideas are refuted by the very face of nature, our 
God is a God of infinite mercy and in all his works calls upon us to 
offer him the adoration of love. He is an affectionate parent, he 
mourns for our transgressions, ‘‘ he desireth not the death of a sinner.” 

How sublime is that religion which holds forth to our view an al- 
mighty, all wise, and all merciful Being, as the creator, preserver and 
final judge of all men. How sweet is that season which conveys to 
our bosoms the powerful assurance of his love. Let us then walk forth 
among the beauties of nature, let us join with the joyful creatures of 
God in their spontaneous orisons to the great fountain of life and love, 
let our aspiration of gratitude be borne on the wings of the morning 
to the chancery of heaven. God rejoices in the happiness of his 
creatures. Let us offer to him therefore the most acceptable sacri- 
fice, the praise of joyful hearts, ‘‘ For the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone.” 
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ON CHARITY. 


BY MASSILLON. 

Charity, my brethren, is that sweet-smelling savour of Jesus Christ 
which vanishes, and is extinguished from the moment that it is expo- 
sed. I mean not that public acts of compassion are to be refrained 
from ; We owe the edification and example of them to our brethren ; 
it is proper that they see our works ; but we ought not ourselves to 
see them, and our left hand should be ignorant of what our right be- 
stows ; even those actions which duty renders the most shining ought 
always to be hidden in the preparation of the heart ; we ought to en- 
tertain a kind of jealousy of the public view on their account, and to 
believe their purity in safety only when they are exposed tothe eyes 
of God alone. Yes, my brethren, those liberalities which have flowed 
mostly in secret reach the bosom of God much more pure than others, 
which, even contrary to our wishes, having been exposed to the eyes 
of men, become troubled and defiled, as I may say, in their course, by 
the inevitable flatteries of self-love, and by the applauses of the be- 
holders ; like those rivers which have flowed mostly under ground, 
and which pour their streams into the ocean pure and undefiled, while, 
on the contrary, those which have traversed plains and countries, ex- 
posed tothe day, carry there, in general, only muddy waters, and 
drag along with them the wrecks, carcases, and filth, which they 
have amassed in their course. Behold, then, the first rule of charity 
which our Saviour here lays down ; to shun shew and ostentation in 
all works of compassion ; to be unwilling to have your name mention- 
ed in them, either on account of the rank which you may there hold, 
or from the glory of having been the first promoter, or from the noise 
which they may make in the world, and not to lose upon the earth 
that which charity had amassed only for heaven. 

The second circumstance which I remark in our gospel is, that no 
one of all the multitude who present themselves to Jesus Christ is re- 
jected ; all are indiscriminately relieved ; and we do not read that, 
with regard to them, our Saviour hath used any distinction or pre- 
ference. Second rule: charity is universal ; it banishes those capri- 
cious liberalities which seem to open the heart to certain wants, only 
in order to shut it against all others. You find persons in the world 
who, under the pretexts of having stated charities and places desti- 
ned to receive them, are callous to all other wants. In vain would 
_ you inform them that a family is on the brink of ruin, and that a very 
small assistance would extricate it ; that a young person hangs over 
a precipice, and must necessarily perish, if some friendly and assist- 
ing hand be not held out ; that a meritorious and useful establishment 
must fail, if not supported by a renewal of charity ; these are not ne- 
cessities after their taste ; and in placing elsewhere some trifling 
bounties, they imagine to have purchased the right of viewing with a 
dry eye and an indifferent heart every other description of misery. 

I know that charity hath its order and its measure ; that in its 
practice it ought to use a proper distinction ; that justice requires a 
preference to certain wants ; but I would not have that methodical 
charity, if I may thus speak, which, toa point, knows where to stop ; 
which has its days, its places, its persons, and its limits ; which, be- 
yond these, is cruel, and can settle with itself, to be affected only in 
certain times and by certain wants. Ah! are we thus masters of our 
hearts when we truly love our brethren ? Can we at our will, mark 
out to ourselves the moments of warmth and of indifference ? Charity, 
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that holy love, is it so regular when it truly inflames the heart ? Has 
it not, ii I may say so, its transports and its excesses ? And donot oc- 
casions sometimes occur so truly affecting, that did but a single spark 
of charity exist in your heart, it would shew itself, and in the instant 
would open your bowels of compassion and your riches to your 
brother ? 

I would not have that rigidly circumspect charity, which is never 
done with its scrutiny and which always mistrusts the truth of the 
necessities laid open to it. See if in that multitude which our Saviour 
fed in the wilderness, he applied himself to separate those whom idle- 
ness or the sole hope of corporeal nourishment had perhaps attracted 
to the desert, and who might still have had sufficient strength left to 
go and search for food in the neighbouring villages ; no one is excep- 
ted from his divine bounty. Is the being reduced to feign wretchec- 
ness not a sufficient misery of itself ? Is it not preferable to assist fic- 
titious wants, rather than to run the risk of refusing to real and mel- 
ancholy objects of compassion ? When an impostor should even de- 
ceive your charity, where is the loss ? Is it not always God who re- 
ceives it from your hand? and in your recompense attached to the 
abuse which may be made of your bounty, or to the intention itself 
which bestows it ? 

From this rule there springs a third, laid down in the history of our 
gospel, at the same time with the other two ; it is, thet not only ought 
charity to be universal, but likewise mild, affable, and compassion- 
ate. Jesus Christ beholding these people wandering and unprovided 
at the foot of the mountain, is touched with compassion ; he is affec- 
ted at the sight, and the wants of the multitude awaken his tenderness 
and pity. Third rule : the gentieness of charity. 

We often accompany pity with so much asperity towards the un- 
fortunate, while stretching out to them an helping hand ; we look up- 
on them with so sour and so severe a countenance, that a simple denial 
had been less galling to them than a charity so harshly and so unfeel- 
ingly bestowed ; for the pity which appears affected by our misfor- 
_ tunes, consoles them almost as much asthe bounty which relieves 
them. We reproach to them their strength, their idleness, their 
wandering and vagabond manners ; we accuse their own conduct 
for their indigence and wretchediess ; and, in succouring, we pur- 
chase the right of insulting them. But, were the unhappy creature 
whom you outrage permitted to reply ; if the abjectness of his situa- 
tion had not put the check of shame and respect upon his tongue ; 
what do you reproach to me would he say ? An idle life, and useless 
and vagabond manners. But what are the cares which in your opu- 
Jence engross you ? The cares of ambition, the anxieties of fortune, 
the impulses of the passions, the refinements of voluptuousness: I 
may be an unprofitable servant, but are you not yourself an unfaithful 
one ? Ah! if the most culpahle were always to be the poorest and 
the most unfortunate in this World, would your lot be superior to 
mine ? You reproach me with a strength which I apply to no purpose, 
but to what use do you apply your own ? Because I work not I ought 
not to have food ; but are you dispensed yourself from that law ? Are 
you rich merely that you may pass your life in a shameful effeminacy 
and sloth ? Ah! the Lord will judge betwixt you and me ; and before 
his awful tribunal it shall be seen whether your voluptuousness and 
profusions were more allowable in you than the innocent artifice 
which I employ, to attract assistance to my sufferings. 

Yes, my brethren, let us at least offer to the unfortunate, hearts 
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feeling for their wants ; if the mediocrity of our fortune permit us 
not altogether to relieve our indigent-fellow creatures, let us, by our 
humanity, at least soften the yoke of poverty. Alas! we give tears 
to the chimerical adventures of a theatrical personage ; we honour 
fictitious misfortunes with real sensibility ; we depart from a repre- 
sentation with hearts still moved for the disasters of a fabulous hero ; 
and amember of Jesus Christ, an inheritor of heaven, and yourbrother, 
whom you encounter in your way from thence perhaps sinking under 
disease and penury, and who wishes to inform you of the excess of 
his sufferings, finds you cailous ! and you turn your eyes with disgust 
from that spectacle, and deign not to listen to him ? And you quit him 
even with a rudeness and brutality, which finish to wring his heart 
with sorrow ? Inhuman soul! have you then left all your sensibility on 
an infamous theatre ? Doth the spectacle of Jesus Christ suffeing in 
one of his members offer nothing worthy of your pity ? And that your 
heart may be touched, must the ambition, the revenge, the voluptu- 
ousness, and all the other horrors of the pagan ages be revived ? 
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Manprip, Jan. 25. 

The public entry of the King our Sovereign into this city, was an- 
nounced yesterday, the 22d, at the break of day, by a salute of a - 
hundred cannons. 

His majesty, entering by the gate of Atocha, traversed the Padro, 
proceeded through the street of Alcala, the gate of the Sun, the 
street of Las Carretas, of Atocha, and of Todelo, to the church of 
St. Isidore. The crowd was immense throughout, and manifested 
its joy by continued acclamations. 

The Suffragan Bishop addressed His Majesty in an excellent dis- 
course, worthy of his character, and proper for the day, the place and 
the event. 

His Majesty spoke in these words ;— : 

“‘ Before rendering thanks to the Supreme Arbiter of Destinies for 
my return to the capital of this kingdom entrusted to my care, I wish 
toreply tothe affectionate reception of its inhabitants, by declaring my 
secret thoughts in the presence of the living God, who has just receiv- 
ed your oath of fidelity to my person. 

“I protest then, before God, who knows the hearts of all, that it is 
my duty and conscience only which induces me to mount the Throne, 
and not my own private inclination. I am willing to sacrifice my own 
happiness because I think you have need of me for the establishment 
of yours. 

‘* The unity of our holy religion, the independence of the monarchy, 
the integrity of its territory, and the liberty of its citizens, are the 
conditions of the oath which I have taken on receiving the crown. 
It will not be disgraced upon my head , and if, as I have no doubt, 
the desires of the nation supports the efforts of its King, I shall soon 
be the most hsppy of all, because you through me will all be happy.” 
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(COPY.) 
SIR, Paris, 23d February, 1809. 
His Majesty has been pleased to raise the embargo on American 
vessels within the ports of France and her dependencies and (the 
better to assure their direct return to the United States) to place them 
altogether at my disposition. You will therefore be good enough to 
apprise the captains, supercargoes and owners, of your consular dis- 
trict, of this arrangement, to the end that they may sail as soon as 
possible for some port or place in the United States. The only rule 
which, in my view of the subject is necessary to accomplish the di- 
rect return of these vessels (which is at once the object of our govern- 
ment and this) is hereto subjoined. You will be pleased to consider 
it in every case indispensable, and should objections be made to it by 
captains or others, you will lose no time in stating to me their nature 
ond extent, sothat means may be taken to obviate them. 
Jam, with much regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Wim. Lee, Esq. Consul of the U. S. Bordeaux. 


Rule.--‘* The owners, consignees, or captainsof the American ships 
inthe perts of France, or of her dependencies, must previously to 
their clearing out, give to the Consul or Vice Consul of their nation, 
in his public capacity (and which shall become master of record in 
the office of the said Consul or Vice Consul,) sufficient security by 
written obligation, that their return to the United States will be pro- 
secuted directly and bona fide, and that they will not voluntarily 
touch at any portor place on their homeward passage, by doing which 
they will subject themselves to future capture and detention by either 
belligerents. 

—2 + 

The accounts from the European continent, in these papers, are 
nearly a month later than before received. War between France 
and Austria had not commenced, though the declaration of it was 
daily expected. ‘Phe French ambassador, and the ministers of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, had quitted Vienna ; and all the troops 
in the north, under the control of Bonaparte, Were in motion.--- 
100,000 of the troops which were in Spain, had returned to France ; 
and were moving towards Bavaria. The Emperor was at Paris at 
the last date. We find but little mention made of Russia, and that 
little did not indicate any thing like her taking part in the war against 
Austria. ‘The peace between England and Turkey, is attributed in 
the Paris papers, to the interference of Austria. 

an 
Answer toan address from the Legislature of the State of New 
York, to Thos. Jefferson. | 

I rezeive with respect and gratituce, from the legislature of New 
York, on my retirement from the office of chief magistrate of the 
United S:ates, the assurances of their esteem and of their satisfac- 
tion with the services I have endeavoured to render. The welfare 
of my fellow citizens and the perpetuation of our republican institu- 
tions havin; been the governing principles of my public life, the fa- 
vourable testimony borne by the legislature of a state so respectable 
as that of New York gives me the highest consolation : and this js 
much strengthened by an intimate conviction that the same princi- 
ples will govern the conduct of my successor, whose talents, whose 
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virtues, and eminent services are a certain pledge that the confidence 
sn him expressed by the legislature of New York wall never be dis- 
omstod. 
sole denositories of the remains of hu man liberty, our duty to our- 
selves, to posterity, and, to.mankind, call on us by every motive which 
is sacred or hone urable, to watch over the satety ‘of our beloved coun- 
try during the troubles which agitate and convulse the residue of the 
world, asulto. sacrifice to that all personal and local considerations. 
While the beasted energies of monarchy haye yielded to easy con- 
quesithe people they were to protect, t should our fabric of freedom suf- 
‘er-no more than the slight agitations we have experienced, it will be 
2 useful lesson to the fr iends, as well as to the enemies of self gov- 
ernment, that it may stand the shocks of time and accident, and that 
your own may make a distinguished part of the mass of prosperity it 
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inay dispense, will be my latest prayer. TH : JEFFERSON. 
TO MARY IN HEAVEN. MARRIED, 
BY ROBERT BURNS. On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
PHOU lingering star, with less’ning ray. Mr. Burk, Mr. Garrit Folk of Philadelphia, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, ty Miss Elizabeth Gueston, of this city. 
Again thou usher’st in the day, Same evening, by the Rev. J Williams, 
Mv. Mary from my soul was torn. Mr. Jubn I. Decker, Merchant, to Miss 
* philad PRLAR aEe ES Ann Riker, both of this city. 
O apr: Peay PApAten Sages. Same evening, by the Rt. Rev. Bish 
Where is thy place of blissful rest / [1 \, ao? ishop 
; ae appre Moore, Mr. William Edgar, jun. to Miss 
See’st thou thy Jover lowly laid ! i 
fy che. : : . |[Coruelia Le Roy, daughter of Herman Le 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his Roy, Esq 
} iv if sq. 
; breast : Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
Chat saered hour can I forget, meyn, Mr, William P.M‘ Kay, to Miss 
; Can I forget the hatlowed grove, Catharine Breen, both of this city. 
“ here by the winding Ayr we sit i On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
lo live one day of parting love ! Williston, Mr. Samuel G. Somers, to Miss 
Eternity will not eflace, Elizabeth Shaffer, all of this city. 
Those records dear of transports past ;|| Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Beach, 
Thy image at our last embrace ; Mr. Richard Irvin, of Pennsytvania, to 
Ah! little thought thee *twas our last ‘||[Miss Ann Heath, of this city. . 
Ayr! gurgling kis’'d his pebbled shore, BILL OF MORTAUNY. 
O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, from the yaaa 29th April. < itedh 
i green : sarah Allen 49 Margaret Whitten 70 
Yhe flagrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, |jStephen Le — 65 Augus. Marreotie @ 
ee Oe a +||Margaret Beac 28 Mary Little 28 
i'win'd aa rous round the raptar’d William M. Smith 64 John Pettman 43 
scene. Andrew Depew 29 Sulivan Sutheriand 74 
ial oa Le sail - ibigal Webb 40 James M‘Dow! 37 
ye aur acta = eee be Pe Haunah Lockwood 8 Ann Marsh 25 
aed obama: Gang ve On CV TY Spray, Dennis M*Geny 22 Mary Allbright 101 
"Pili too, too soon the glowing west, Mary Cooper 24 Valentine Wheelan 4? 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged da Catharine Heiser 82 Ann Brown 13 
P 8 y Betsy Roch 28 John Smith 3 
Sull o'er these scenes my mem/’ry wakes,}| Mary Sutherland 17 Shofils 70 
Aud fondly broods with miser care; | sre i 66 Emeline Hammond 2 
Time but the impression deeper makes, eee - poet it = 
As streams their channel deeper wear.|| Thomas Scofield 4 Sarah M. Hoofman 17 
My Mary! dear departed shade ! pyar ga a ae Brot’ 2h dave 
Where is thy blissful place of rest? |/Luke Torbos’s child 8m. Jo. Retang’s child 3m. 
See’ st thon thy lover lowly laid ? Chloe [a black child]3m. Mr. Bacley’s child 3m. 
H ’ y th y - Johnathan Harned’s Wm. Martin - 14d 
bs ghoe ; € groans that rend hi: child 10 Petet Cosse’s child 2 
" James Martin 3 m. 
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